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VI.— THE FRENCH ARISTOTELIAN FORMALISTS 
AND THOMAS RYMER 

That the critical theories of the seventeenth-century 
French school of rules find numerous parallels in the work 
of Thomas Rymer has been perceived by various students 
of literary criticism. But the recognition of general re- 
semblances has not served, apparently, to secure uniform- 
ity of opinion in classifying Rymer as a critic, or in deter- 
mining the extent to which he represented, in English 
criticism, the French codification of the rules. Profes- 
sor Saintsbury states that Rymer had a " charcoal-burner's 
faith in ' the rules.' " * On the other hand, Professor 
Spingarn, who has gone farthest in tracing the parallelisms 
between Rymer's work and that of preceding critics, re- 
gards his work as rationalistic, or based upon common 
sense, rather than formalistic, based upon rule and pre- 
cedent. 2 The one would regard Rymer as a participant 
in the French tradition; the other, as primarily a con- 
tinuator of certain previously existing English methods. 
An analysis of the relationship between Eymer and the 
French critics of the school of rules, more systematic than 
has yet been attempted, 3 may aid in determining to what 
extent the critical standards and methods of the French 

1 Saintsbury, A Eistory of Criticism, Vol. rr, p. 392. 

* J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Vol. 
I, Introduction, pp. lxv, lxxi, etc. 

8 Certain parallelisms are pointed out by Prof. Spingarn in the 
second volume of the work cited, in the notes to the Rymer 
selections. But the notes of course deal only with the selections 
included in the volume, and for these are not exhaustive, and 
sometimes seem of doubtful value. Any indebtedness will be 
acknowledged. 
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Aristotelian formalists are approximated in Rymer, and 
what influence the French school had upon one whose cri- 
ticism, however it may be regarded now, was of great 
weight and importance for years after it was written. 

In carrying out the investigation certain questions de- 
mand attention: To what extent do the standards of 
criticism adhered to by the French formalists find their 
way into the work of Thomas Bymer ? Are their methods 
of applying these standards followed by him? Then, 
dismissing for the time general resemblances, is there any 
evidence that the French critics were known to Rymer? 
Are there any signs of actual borrowing? Furthermore, 
to what extent could he have got his critical apparatus 
from any other likely source? If these questions can be 
answered satisfactorily, the material will be at hand for 
forming a conclusion as to the main problem of this in- 
vestigation. 



Now the work of the French school of rules was chiefly 
concerned with two main literary types : the epic, and the 
drama. Rymer as a critic is concerned largely, although 
not quite entirely, with the drama. Consequently it is 
chiefly the dramatic criticism of the Frenchmen that we 
should expect to find mirrored in Rymer's work, if any 
be mirrored; although of course in certain respects the 
French utterances in regard to the epic may find signi- 
ficant analogies in the Englishman's criticism. 

If the work of the French critics belonging to the school 
of rules be analyzed, 4 certain critical standards are seen 

♦The lectures of Professor Irving Babbitt at Harvard University 
were my introduction to the study of the French school of rules. 
Professor Saintsbury's account is striking but is vitiated by his 
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to guide them all. All alike require that the plot be 
strictly probable in all of its details, and that the outcome 
be in strict accord with the demands of poetic justice. 
All insist that the artificial code of decorum formulated 
by this school shall be observed in the handling of char- 
acters. In regard to the drama, all give their allegiance 
to the rules of the three unities and especially to that re- 
garding unity of time. These doctrines, developed into 
a code of minute and systematized rules, characterize the 
work of the French school. They are formulated and fol- 
lowed by the earliest critics of the group : Chapelain, La 
Mesnardiere, Mambrun, Hedelin. They are accepted in 
large part by Oorneille, whose critical work shows certain 
marks of their influence. And they are in general ad- 
hered to by the latest members of the school at the end 
of the century : Rapin, Le Bossu, and Dacier. 

Let us examine these standards in detail, and see how 
the French critics formulate them, and how closely Eymer 
adheres to them. 

As might be expected in any system of rules based upon 
Aristotle, the plot is regarded as of fundamental import- 
ance ; and in choosing and developing the episodes that go 
to make up the plot, the requirements of probability must 
never be forgotten. Aristotle had said that an impossible 
probability is to be preferred to an improbable possibility, 
and on this basis was built up by the French formalists a 
theory of strictly rational verisimilitude, a doctrine of 
probability to conform not so much to actuality as to the 
demands of logic. 

hostility to neo-classicism in general. M. Brunetiere in his L'Svolu- 
tion des Genres, Tome I, pp. 14, 15, etc., does indeed distinguish 
the period of the rules from what precedes and what follows it, 
but the treatment of the period is scant and does not even mention 
some of the critics most important for the purposes of this study. 
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One of the earliest documents of the school, the judg- 
ment of the Academy upon the Cid? a critical document 
which is generally credited in large part to Chapelain, 
and which undoubtedly commanded his thorough sym- 
pathy, voices this doctrine in no uncertain way. Time 
and again the play is condemned on the score of impro- 
bability, and the rule is laid down that all episodes must 
appear so probable to the spectators that they unhesitat- 
ingly accept them as true. 6 History may assert the truth 
of certain improbabilities, but in this case history is not 
to be followed, 7 for such events are in the nature of Aris- 
totle's improbable possibilities, which are to be shunned 
in creative literature. This is echoed by Rymer in his 
criticism of Fletcher's Duke in Rollo : " History may 
have known the like. But Aristotle cries shame." 8 Of 
course Chapelain's remark and Rymer's.may be traced ul- 
timately back to one of the principles laid down in the 
Poetics of Aristotle, but the principle has hardened into 
a rule. 

Logical verisimilitude is a doctrine that finds utterance 
in the works of the other French formalists also. La Mes- 
nardiere, for example, takes up the doctrine and expands 
it into sets of definite rules. We have ordinary verisimili- 
tude and extraordinary verisimilitude; both are defined 
and copiously illustrated by examples. 9 The discussion 
of these matters is concluded by the statement that the 

5 Les Sentiments de L'Academie Francoise sur . . . le Cid (1638). 
Published in the edition of Corneille by Marty-Laveaux, Vol. xn, pp. 
463 ff. Cf. Armand Gaste, La Querelle du Cid (Paris, 1898), ap- 
pendix, for references to Chapelain's letters showing his attitude 
in the quarrel. 

6 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, op. eit., p. 468. 
' Op. cit., pp. 468, 471. 

" Tragedies of the Last Age, p. 47. 

"Jules de la Mesnardiere, La Poetique, 1640; pp. 36 ff. 
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chief fault of writers lies in employing actions which are 
unreasonable, unbelievable, contradictory, and impossi- 
ble. 10 Mambrun, 11 too, places great stress upon the need 
for logical verisimilitude, 12 and recommends that the poet 
strip the action of its names, in order to test its probability 
according to general conditions. In particular he attacks 
the medieval romances because they lack probability. 13 
Hedelin's La Pratique du Theatre follows the others ; pro- 
bability is a prime requisite. The dramatist must take 
particular care to guard " la vraisemblance des choses." 14 
All through the sixth chapter of the first book the need of 
verisimilitude is especially stressed; and in the second 
chapter of the second book, a chapter entitled " De la 
Vraisemblance," the first words are, " Voici le fondement 
de toutes les Pieces du Theatre." 15 Corneille, on the 
other hand, is not, in his critical utterances, so thoroughly 
devoted to the doctrine as the other critics previously men- 
tioned. As between probability and the unities, he pre- 
fers to hold fast to the unities. Probability must some- 
times be stretched a little to permit the observance of the 
rules of time and place. 16 Yet in general he accepts the 
doctrine of logical verisimilitude. It is unnecessary to 
multiply examples from the later French formalists. 17 

10 Poetique, p. 51. . 

u Pierre Mambrun, De Poemate Epioo, 1652. This book unfortu- 
nately is not accessible to me, but through the kindness o'f Professor 
Irving Babbitt, -who put at my disposal his notes, I am able to give 
some account of its contents. 

"Op. tit., p. 138. "Op. tit., p. 173. 

"Op. tit., p. 31. This work appeared in 1657. I have used the 
edition published in Amsterdam, 1715. 

a Ibid., p. 65. 

M Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. I, p. 84. 

"If other citations are desired, cf. Rapin, Reflexions sur la Poe- 
tique, OHuvres, Amsterdam, 1709, Vol. n, pp. 113, and 149; Le 
Bossu, Traite du Poeme tlpique, ed. 1677, p. 9; Andre Dacier, La 
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Enough have been cited to show that the rule of logical 
verisimilitude is one of the fundamental rules of this 
school. 

And how does Rymer stand in regard to this rule ? He, 
too, holds it to be fundamental. In the preface to his 
translation of Rapin's Reflexions sur la Poetique d'Aris- 
tote, which preface marks his entrance into the field of 
literary criticism, he constantly appeals to this rule. Spen- 
ser is condemned because " he makes no Conscience of 
Probability." 18 Cowley's Davideis is censured on the 
same score ; and Rymer adds, "Poetry has no life, nor can 
have any operation, without probability." 19 Again, in the 
Tragedies of the Last Age, the same rule is stressed. The 
plot of Bollo is condemned for lacking verisimilitude. 20 
Of A King and No King he writes, " What sets this Fable 
below History, are many improbabilities." 21 He has a 
similar opinion of The Maid's Tragedy: " Nothing in His- 
tory was ever so unnatural, nothing in Nature was ever so 
improbable, as we find the whole conduct of this Tra- 
gedy." 22 This question of rational probability, it should 
be noted, is the first which Rymer raises as he takes up 
each play in turn; and during the course of his examina- 
tion he subjects the various contributory episodes to this 
same test. Finally, the Short View of Tragedy exempli- 
fies the application of this rule just as rigidly as either 
of the preceding pieces of criticism. " Nothing," we read, 
" is more odious in Nature than an improbable lye ; and, 
certainly, never was any Play fraught, like this of Othello, 
with improbabilities." 23 With this standard in mind 

Poetique d'Aristote . . . aveo des Remarques Critiques, Amsterdam, 
1692, passim. 

18 Op. cit., p. 9. a Ibid., p. 59. 

"Ibid., p. 16. "Ibid., p. 107. 

20 Op. cit., p. 19. a Op. cit., p. 92. 
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Rymer examines the design of the play carefully, and 
finds many features which seem to him not in accordance 
with the demands of logical verisimilitude. It is im- 
probable that the Venetians would make a man of Othello's 
race their general; it is opposed to human nature that 
Desdemona would love him; it is not reasonable that Ro- 
derigo should so soon have spent the proceeds of the sale 
of his lands ; and so on indefinitely. 

Is this rationalistic criticism? Is it merely the appli- 
cation of common sense ? In the light thrown upon the 
case by the practice of the French formalists one is forced 
to the conclusion that it is the rigid application of one 
of the most fundamental of the rules. However unen- 
lightened one may regard the method of application, one 
must conclude that what Rymer is doing is to adopt for 
his own critical work that same rule of rational proba- 
bility that the French critics before him so greatly em- 
phasized. 

II 

But before finally deciding whether in this matter Ry- 
mer is formalist or rationalist, let us examine some of 
the other rules, and observe his attitude toward them. 
The principle of poetic justice received considerable at- 
tention at the hands of the formalists. This doctrine, as 
a phase of the didactic theory of poetry, naturally appealed 
to them. If the primary purpose of poetry is to instruct 
rather than to amuse, then what more desirable than that 
its instruction should be moralistic ? The moral interpre- 
tation of the principle of katharsis led to this conclusion. 
And if this end is to be accomplished, episodes must be 
so managed as to enforce a moral lesson. Virtue must 
be rewarded, and vice must be punished. 
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In view of the fundamental nature of the doctrine, it 
is not surprising to find the school of rules emphasizing 
it, formulating it as a definite rule, whereby to guide its 
criticism. Thus in the commentary on the Cid, it is 
asserted that what seems to be wickedness on the part of 
Chimene should at the end of the play be punished, not 
rewarded. 24 This early piece of formalistic criticism feels 
the need of observing poetic justice. Hedelin even goes 
so far as to hold that the chief rule of the dramatic poem 
is that virtue be rewarded and vice be punished. 25 Cor- 
neille himself, although his play was held open to criticism 
on this score by the Academy, was on the whole a sup- 
porter of the rule. The first Discours recognizes the de- 
sirability of observing poetic justice, 26 the better to carry 
out the didactic purpose of poetry. In the work of Le 
Bossu this didacticism receives its greatest emphasis, al- 
though the writer applies the theory to epic rather than 
to dramatic poetry. The end of the epic poem, he main- 
tains, is to lay down moral instructions. 27 In constructing 
a plot, the poet must first select the moral he wishes to 
enforce. 28 Around that he is to build his poem. Dacier 
echoes the others in teaching that the purpose of poetry 
is didactic. 29 

Turning to Kymer, we find the doctrine of poetic jus- 
tice one of the fundamentals of his critical creed. Ry- 
mer, no more than the French Academy, would have seen 
the wickedness of a Chimene go unpunished. Poetic jus- 
tice " would require that the satisfaction be compleat and 
full, ere the Malefactor goes off the Stage, and nothing left 
to God Almighty, and another World." 30 It is unnecessary 

M Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. xn, p. 472. 

* Op. cit., p. 5. *> Hid., p. 37. 

28 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. I, p. 21. " Op. cit., preface, p. xiv. 

" Op. cit., p. 19. *> Trag. of Last Age, p. 26. 
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to quote numerous instances of Rymer's application of 
this rule. Incident after incident is examined in its light, 
and condemned. The application is not implied, but 
expressed. 31 The murder by Iago of his benefactor, Ro- 
derigo, is condemned, in common with Shakspere's dis- 
position of other characters in Othello, because it is 
'•' against all Justice and Reason." 32 The play as a whole 
is damned, because the audience can carry home with them 
nothing " for their use and edification." S3 Evidently a 
play which does not inculcate a plain moral lesson by 
means of obvious poetical justice is, as he puts it, " without 
salt or savour." 

A third principle systematized into rules by the French 
formalists is that concerned with the unities. This, it 
should be noted is, however, a principle much more empha- 
sized by the French critics than by the Englishman. The 
critics of the Cid would restrict the action of a play to 
twelve hours. 34 Corneille, as has been observed, is in his 
criticism loyal to the doctrine of the unities, particularly 
unity of time and unity of place. The rules enforcing 
them must be followed, in order that stage conditions may 
approximate actual conditions in the world at large. Da- 
cier holds the same opinion, and is most explicit in enforc- 
ing it. For him the duration of the action in a tragedy 
ought to be, not twelve hours, but just equal to the 
time of representation. Unity of action received less 
attention from critics; superficially, at least, it was ob- 
served by the dramatists. 

Although Rymer does not flout the unities, he seems 
to regard them as of minor importance. Yet if in his 
criticism he is disposed to slight them, his practice, in 

« Cf. T. of L. A., pp. 23, 26, 35, 37, 42, 126, etc. 

32 Short View, pp. 139, 144. 

"IUd., p. 146. "Op. eit., p. 471. 
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his only play, Edgar, proves his acceptance of their de- 
mands. There he definitely announces that the duration 
of the action is ten hours. The rule in regard to unity 
of time, which was the center of conflict between critics 
and dramatists, he thus accepts. Unity of place is also 
observed in the play. Nor does Rymer utterly disregard 
the unities in his critical works. In the opening chapter 
of the Tragedies of the Last Age he alludes to the rules 
of unity with approval, and in the Short View, Othello is 
condemned for not observing unity of place ; yet " ab- 
surdities of this kind break no Bones. They may make 
Fools of us ; but do not hurt our Morals." 35 This repre- 
sents his general attitude toward the unities; they ought 
to be observed, but after all they are of secondary im- 
portance. As compared with the criticism of the French 
formalists, Rymer's work shows in this respect a differ- 
ence in degree, not in kind. 

Ill 

Passing from considerations of plot to those of char- 
acterization, we enter upon a topic of absorbing interest 
to the school of rules : the principle of decorum ; to observe 
which a code of minute rules was drawn up, governing 
the actions of the characters in every detail. 

These rules, however, did not attain definiteness for 
some time. The critics of the Gid, for example, merely 
state that characters should behave in accordance with 
time, place, age, contemporary customs, and so forth. 36 
But the matter is not further elaborated, although there 
are one or two references to breaches of decorum in the 
detailed criticism of the play. 

85 Op. tit., p. 106. 
"Op. cit., pp. 467-8. 
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La Mesnardiere, however, is more explicit. He gives 
multifold rules. He prescribes the qualities with which 
a poet ought to endow a benevolent king, a tyrant, a queen, 
a prince, a chancellor, and so forth. 37 He outlines char- 
acteristics according to age, sex, fortune, rank, and na- 
tionality. 38 It is significant that he is driven to the con- 
clusion that a tragic poet ought to be acquainted with 
court etiquette. 39 He gives the whole matter definiteness 
and system. Conformity to types is prescribed, the char- 
acteristics of each type are laid down, and general con- 
formity to the rules of behaviour in royal courts is insisted 
upon. The Aristotelian idea that a character ought to 
act consistently has been developed into a series of hard 
and fast rules. To be sure, Horace, centuries before, had 
made a beginning of the business, but minuteness and 
rigidity the rules of decorum owe to the French formalists. 

The method of La Mesnardiere is followed by Mam- 
brun, who in some respects even surpasses the earlier 
writer. For example, a hero may weep, but not howl. 40 
In Hedelin's work similar minutiae appear. A king should 
speak like a king, and nothing ought to be done to offend 
his dignity. 41 Rapin 42 and Le Bossu 43 enunciate like 
rules. Dacier does not in general go into such great de- 
tail, but his grave discussion whether it is proper in tra- 
gedy for a king to come out from his palace to the scene 
of action, 44 shows that this critic, like the others, made 
decorum more or less a matter of court etiquette. 

When we turn to Rymer's critical utterances, we find 
that he, too, has the formalistic attitude toward charac- 
terization, and makes use of the same rules of etiquette 

" Op. cit., pp. 120 ff. " Op. tit., p. 68. 

"Op. cit., pp. 119 ff. "Op. cit, p. 116, etc. 

88 Op. cit., p. 239. ■ Op. cit., Part II, Chap. rr. 

40 Op. cit., p. 206. " Op. cit., p. 293. 
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in discussing characters. In his earliest critical work 
certain characters are condemned because they have " but 
little of the Heroick in them," 4B and dogs are reproved 
for barking in an heroic poem — unless " they bark Heroi- 
cally." 46 And in his later work other minute rules are 
applied. Kings must be of heroic mold, 47 must combine 
in their dispositions greatness of mind and generosity. 48 
" Far from decorum is it, that we find the King drolling 
and quibbling," 49 he writes of one of Fletcher's charac- 
ters. That is a breach of court etiquette ! All feminine 
characters must possess the trait of modesty, for modesty 
is a typical feminine characteristic. 50 No woman is to 
kill a man, no servant a master, no private subject a king. 
" Poetical decency [i. e., decorum] will not suffer death 
to be dealt to each other by such persons, whom the Laws 
of Duel allow not to enter the lists together." 51 Etiquette 
again ! 

That phase of decorum concerned with the traits of 
types finds application again in the Short View. Othello 
and Iago have not the traits ascribed to soldiers by the 
rules. Of Iago we read that Shakspere "would pass 
upon us a close, dissembling, false, insinuating rascal, 
instead of an open-hearted, frank, plain-dealing Souldier, 
a character constantly worn by them for some thousands 
of years in the World." 52 As in the French critics, a 
character must be endowed with traits prescribed by call- 
ing, age, sex, and so forth, and must act in conformity 
with the laws of etiquette. Kymer's criticism of charac- 
terization is a sweeping application of the rules laid down 
by the French formalists. 

**Introd. to Rapin, p. 11. "laid., p. 64. 

* Hid., p. 22. •"Ibid., p. 113. 

" T. of I*. A., p. 61. a Ibid., p. 117. 

« Ibid., p. 63. a Op. tit., p. 94. 
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Thus in fundamental doctrines Eymer's criticism con- 
forms to the criticism of the French school of rules. And 
the analysis might he extended to include other rules than 
those considered. A great number of other dicta codified 
into rules by the French formalists find expression like- 
wise in Eymer's work. The representation of scenes of 
bloodshed is frowned upon. Mixture of genres is con- 
demned. The comic should not be mingled with the tra- 
gic. Judgment is a more necessary quality than fancy in 
creative work. The subject of tragedy should be some 
great and noble action. Characters in tragedy must be 
of royal or noble birth. Further multiplication of in- 
stances is needless. It is clear that Eymer accepts the 
code of minute rules promulgated by the French Aristo- 
telian formalists and applies them in his own work. That 
many of the. critical ideas here considered had been held 
by critics other than the formalists is undoubtedly true. 
But the French formalists were the ones who codified these 
critical principles into an elaborate system of minute and 
definite rules ; and these minute and definite rules are the 
ones taken up and applied by Thomas Eymer. In respect 
to the rules, then, he is one with the French Aristotelian 
formalists. 

IV 

Aside from this similarity in substance, other and more 
general points of resemblance may be noted, points of re- 
semblance which at least give additional plausibility to 
the theory that all of these men belong to the same school 
of thought. 

The analogies between Chapelain and Eymer are especi- 
ally significant in this respect. Both men were considered 
by their contemporaries exceedingly erudite, and in the 
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case of each the erudition was particularly displayed in 
the field of medieval French literature. Of Chapelain 
Professor Saintsbury remarks that he " almost alone of his 
time knew Old French literature," and discusses his dia- 
log, De la Lecture des vieux Romans, wherein this knowl- 
edge is displayed. 53 Rymer likewise was regarded as an 
authority on Old French and what he terms " Provencial " 
literature, and his eminence in this respect was likewise 
lonely. Of course, there is little likelihood that Rymer 
was indebted to Chapelain for his interest in Old French ; 
yet the resemblance is not without significance. It offers a 
parallelism in mental traits. Both Chapelain and Rymer 
were regarded as men of sound learning. Moreover, the 
same general statement may be made of the other members 
of the school of rules. 

Although in craftsmanship Chapelain was decidedly 
the more finished, in critical temperament there are points 
of contact between the two men. The opening paragraph 
of the judgment of the Academy upon the Cid furnishes 
an instance of what is meant. One sentence in particular 
is significant. " C'est une verite reconnue," the passage 
runs, " que la louange a moins de force pour nous faire 
avancer dans le chemin de la vertu, que le blame pour 
nous retirer de cehii du vice." 54 So the criticism frankly 
sets out to find faults, while professing at the same time 
— and here it differs from the general run of Rymer's 
work — not to withhold praise for what iseems praise- 
worthy. The sentence quoted, however, might well have 
served the English critic as a motto in his crusade against 
the evils of his native tragedy. 

One other trait is shared by Rymer with Chapelain, 

53 Hist, of Lit. Grit., Vol. II, pp. 258, 260. 

54 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. xn, p. 463. 
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and in this instance, not only with Chapelain, but also 
with other critics of the school of rules; and that is, a 
firm faith in the efficacy of the rules for stimulating and 
guiding creative work — a faith which several of these 
critics manifested by writing original poems or plays based 
on their rules. Thus Chapelain wrote La Pucelle, an epic 
which Boileau irrevocably damned. La Mesnardiere 
wrote Alinde. Mambrun wrote his epic on Constantine. 
And Eymer wrote his play, Edgar. These works were not 
shining successes. They showed the inadequacy of the 
rules rather than their efficacy. But they do make mani- 
fest the faith of their writers, and it is not without signi- 
ficance to find Thomas Eymer following the example of 
the French formalists in this respect. 

Thus we find various analogies between the interests 
and beliefs of Eymer and the interests and beliefs of the 
French school of rules, various bonds which join them. 
But it may be objected, despite this testimony, that By- 
mer has definitely stated that his criticism is based on 
common sense, on the use of ordinary reason, and that 
therefore, although the parallelisms with the French wri- 
ters may be numerous, they are accidental ; that his criti- 
cism is fundamentally rationalistic, rather than formal- 
istic. Let us examine this objection for a moment. 

The passage that seems to give most basis for the ra- 
tionalistic theory is found in The Tragedies of the Last 
Age. Eymer has just stated that a plot must conform to 
the requirements of reason. Then he notes what are the 
qualities necessary to judge of the reasonableness of a 
plot. " And certainly there is not requir'd much Learn- 
ing, or that a man must be some Aristotle, and Doctor 
of Subtilties, to form a right judgment in this particular ; 
common sense suffices; and rarely have I known the 
Women-judges mistake in these points, when they have the 
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patience to think, and (left to their own heads) they de- 
cide with their own sense." 55 

Are we to conclude from this passage that Rymer bases 
his criticism upon " common sense," that he is funda- 
mentally rationalistic in his critical method ? Far from 
it. The statement, it should be noted in the first place, is 
confined to a consideration of plot. " Common sense " 
is the faculty to be used in judging of the reasonableness 
of a plot ; it confers the ability to discern marked incon- 
sistencies. And the examination of a plot to condemn 
contradictions and inconsistencies is, as previously noted, 
nothing in the world but an application of the formalistic 
rule of logical verisimilitude. All that the passage really 
conveys is a declaration that knowledge of the rules is not 
necessary in order to judge of the reasonableness of a 
plot ; ordinary mental equipment is sufficient. " Common 
sense suffices." But the very process which involves this 
use of common sense is that in which is applied one of 
the chief rules of formalistic criticism : the rule demanding 
logical verisimilitude. Common sense, every-day reason, 
is but the servant of the rules. 

Of course, the rules themselves are not in conflict with 
reason. Indeed, they demand our allegiance just because 
they are rational. In one passage Rymer states that the 
rules are based on reasons as " convincing and clear as any 
demonstration in Mathematicks." 56 But to hold that is 
not to make oneself a rationalistic critic. Indeed, the 
statement only links Rymer the more closely with the 
French formalists. In the criticism of the Gid we find 
that common sense (bon sens) bears out the teachings of 
the rules. 57 Hedelin announces that the rules are founded 

"Op. oil., pp. 4-5. 

M Pref. to Rapin, p. 4. 

•' Ed. MartyvLaveaux, Vol. xn, p. 475. 

3 
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upon reason, and common sense — "depend de la raison et 
du sens commun." 58 Rapin echoes this sentiment almost 
exactly, 59 and Dacier, 60 too, follows the example of the 
others. In short, it is a cardinal characteristic of the 
school of rules to hold that the rules are reasonable; and 
Rymer is one with the school in this respect as in so many 
others. 

Rymer, then, is not fundamentally a rationalistic critic. 
He does not bar reason from criticism, but he holds that 
the demands of reason are formulated in the rules, and he 
exercises his own reason, not independently, but in the 
process of applying the rules. In all of this he is doing 
just what the French formalists advocated before him. 

One difference in practice between Rymer and the typi- 
cal French formalist should, however, be noted. The typi- 
cal French formalist was a codifier of the rules. He 
analyzed various Aristotelian dicta in the light of the 
Italian commentaries, and he wrought them into rules 
and built them up into definite systems. This is the kind 
of work done by La IVlesnardiere, for example; and by 
Hedelin ; and by most of the others in the French group. 
Rymer did not continue the work of codification; rather, 
he took the results of the codification and applied them in 
his own criticism. To this extent he differs from most of 
the Frenchmen considered. However, the difference is 
not essential. He bases his criticism upon the rules 
formulated by the Frenchmen, and by virtue of that prac- 
tice he is fundamentally a formalistic critic. 

V 

Since, then, it seems clear that Rymer belongs to the 
school of La Mesnardiere and Mambrun, of Hedelin and 

M Op. cit., pp. 20 and 21. M Op. cit., pp. vi and vii. 

w Op. cit., p. 104. 
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Dacier, the question of his indebtedness to them individ- 
ually next arises. Was Rymer acquainted with the work 
of the Frenchmen? Did he owe his rules to them? Is 
there any evidence of indebtedness ? 

That he was in some measure acquainted with the work 
of the French school of rules seems clear. The mere fact 
that the Englishman's first venture into literary criticism 
was his translation of Rapin's book indicates his familiar- 
ity with the work of one member of the school and may 
well suggest an acquaintance with the works of some of the 
other members. Indeed, there is positive evidence that he 
knew about the criticism of La Mesnardiere; for in the 
Preface to the translation of Rapin he notes his indebted- 
ness to the earlier French critic for the observation that 
the French language is " a very Infant " and unsuited 
for use in the conduct of love affairs. 61 As Prof. Spin- 
gam points out, this is a reference to La Mesnardiere's 
statement on the " Rudesse de la langue Francoise dans les 
expressions amoureuses." 62 One is justified in suspect- 
ing that Rymer had read the work of the French critic 
with care, since he noted a remark of such comparatively 
small importance in general dramatic theory. 

Again, Rymer knew the poetical work of Chapelain, 63 
and was acquainted with the history of the founding of 
the Academy; 64 consequently it is probable that he had 
read the Sentiments de VAcademie sur le Cid, and from 
it he may have taken some hints as to methods of 
applying the rules to concrete criticism. Corneille is 
another whom Rymer cites by name, although not in con- 
nection with any very important rule. In the account of 
the French drama a passage from the examen of Theodore 

a Op. cit., p. 7. 65 Cf. Pref. to Rapin, p. 26. 

M La Mesn., p. 371. «*<Sf. V. of T., p. 59. 
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is quoted — in translation — as testimony to that aversion 
to immoral or questionable plays which was then charac- 
teristic of French audiences. 65 And near the close of the 
Short View there is cited Corneille's avowal, in the examen 
of Melite, that when he began to write plays, he was ignor- 
ant of the rules, but common sense and the example of 
Hardy led him to observe unity of action and of place. 86 
That is, Corneille is here cited as a witness to the essen- 
tial reasonableness of the rules. The avowed indebted- 
ness is for minor points, but the avowal is important as 
further indication that Rymer was interested in French 
criticism and was reading it. 

Rymer knew of the existence of the works of Le Bossu 
and Dacier ; for he mentions them in the dedication of the 
Short View j and there is every reason to believe that he 
read their works. 

It is obvious, then, that Rymer, in addition to accepting 
critical rides identical with those codified by the French 
Aristotelian formalists, was to some extent acquainted 
with their work. That there was actual indebtedness 
seems highly probable, and this probability is greatly in- 
creased by the similarities in details between Rymer's 
work and the works of the French writers. Some of these 
similarities remain to be pointed out. 

Certain parallelisms with Mambrun appear. Early in 
his work the clerical critic attacks Scaliger for regarding 
as the material of poetry verses, syllables, " and all that 
grammatical matter. To pay so much attention to minute 
poetical detail is the shipwreck of poetry." 67 One is re- 
minded of Rymer's remark in the course of his Preface to 
Rapin, that " what has been noted rather concerns the 

"S. V. of T., p. 60; cf. Corneille, Vol. v, p. 11. 
"8. V. of T„ p. 160; cf. Corneille, Vol. I, pp. 137 ff. 
" De Poemate Epico, p. 20 (Prof. Babbitt's notes). 
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Niceties of Poetry than any the little trifles of Grammar," 
and of his statement at the beginning of the Tragedies of 
the Last Age that he has not bothered himself with the 
" eternal triflings of the French Grammaticasters." 6S 

Other remarks in Rymer may be echoes of Mambrun, or 
of some other member of his school. Thus when Rymer 
accuses Spenser, with Aristo, of " blindly rambling on 
marvellous Adventures," e9 he may have been thinking of 
Mambrun's stricture on the Orlando Furioso, " a mere 
chaos of romantic adventure," 70 or he may have been re- 
calling Rapin, who makes the same criticism. Similarly, 
the censure of Lucan's Pharsalia because it has an his- 
torical subject is one not confined to Mambrun and 
Rymer. 71 But there is a distinct flavor of Mambrun in 
Rymer's remark in regard to Davenant's Gondibert: 
" And the Emerald he gives to Birtha has a stronger tang 
of the Old Woman, and is a greater improbability than all 
the enchantments in Tasso." 72 Could he have had in 
mind Mambrun's criticism of a certain medieval romance, 
because it lacked verisimilitude : " Here again is a won- 
derful adventure, but one suited for old women's tales " ? 73 

Indeed, Rymer's ideas and phrases sometimes have a 
" tang " characteristic of what we know of Mambrun ; but 
in the lack of the latter's book further study of detail is 
impossible. 

In any event, since Mambrun was concerned chiefly 
with epic poetry, and Rymer chiefly with the drama, the 
influence which it seems probable did exist, must have 

*» Cf. Pref. to Eapin, p. 30, and T. of L. A., p. 4. It seems prob- 
able that the latter refers to Malherbe, whose commentary on Des- 
portes might be thus characterized by one impatient of the minutiae 
of language. 

" Pref. Rap., p. 9. n Mambrun, p. 133 ; Pref. Rap., p. 15. 

T0 Op. cit., p. 67 ff. " Pref. Rap., p. 12. Italics mine. 

"Mambrun, p. 173 ff. Pointed out by Professor Babbitt. 
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been confined to Rymer's attitude toward the nature and 
function of criticism and to a few details concerning 
poetry in general. In La Mesnardiere we find a critic 
whose work would be more likely to influence Rymer in 
the larger part of his criticism, since both are primarily 
concerned with the drama. 

Certain passages on poetic justice in the earlier work 
are to a considerable extent paralleled in Rymer. For ex- 
ample, Rymer's remarks on the difference between histori- 
cal truth and universal truth in exhibiting poetic justice 
seem an echo of La Mesnardiere's utterances. The sim- 
ilarity may be worth exhibiting. 



La Mesnardiere 

Or encore que dans le Monde 
les bons soient souvent affligez, 
et que les meschans prospSrent, 
il faut neantmoins comprendre 
que le PoSme tragique donnant 
beaucoup a l'exemple, et plus 
encore a la Raison, et qu'etant 
toujours oblige 1 de recompenser 
les vertus, et de ehastier les 
vices . . . etc. (p. 107). 

La raison du Philosophe est" 
Que eette espece de Fables repre- 
sentant des injustices, ne pent 
jamais exciter que le dipit et le 
blaspheme dans I'ame des Audi- 
teurs, qui murmurent contre le 
Ciel, quand il souffre que la 
Vertu soit traittee cruellement, 
et que les mauvais triomphent 
tandis que les justes patissent 
(p. 167). 



Rymer 

And, finding in History, the 
same end happen to the right- 
eous and to the unjust, vertue 
often opprest, and wickedness on 
the Throne: they saw these par- 
ticular yesterday-truths were im- 
perfect and unproper to illus- 
trate the universal and eternal 
truths by them intended. Find- 
ing also that this unequal dis- 
tribution of rewards and pun- 
ishments did perplex the wisest, 
and by the Atheist was made a 
scandal to the Divine Providence. 
They concluded, that a Poet 
must of necessity see justice 
exactly administered, if he in- 
tended to please (T. L. A., p. 
14). 



"He has just quoted Aristotle, Chap, xm, to the effect that a 
good man should not be represented as persecuted. 
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In these passages both critics use the same arguments 
in favor of poetic justice, and there is some phrasal 
similarity. 

When we find Rymer, in suggesting changes and im- 
provements in the plot of Rollo, carefully providing that 
the two brothers who are to be involved in tragic doom 
shall be neither exceedingly wicked nor perfectly vir- 
tuous, we are apt to attribute his attitude to the influence 
of Aristotle. But La Mesnardiere deals with the same 
problem, and it is not without significance that both 
Rymer and the French critic have in mind the bearing of 
poetic justice on the matter, which is a factor absent from 
Aristotle's discussion. 75 

However, it is the rules of decorum rather than the 
provisions for poetic justice that are most likely to fur- 
nish points of resemblance between Rymer and La Mes- 
nardiere. The French critic's conclusion, previously 
cited, that a poet ought to be acquainted with court eti- 
quette in order intelligently to apply the rules of dramatic 
decorum, seems to find echo in Rymer's statement, " Trag- 
edy requires . . . what is great in Nature, and such 
thoughts as quality and Court-education might inspire." 76 
To bo sure, Rymer is here referring to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by stage characters rather than to their manners ; 
but how is the dramatist to know what thoughts a court- 
education inspire, unless he is familiar with the court? 
Rymer's requirement implies La Mesnardiere's. Again, 
La Mesnardiere holds that stage kings should be endowed 
with virtue, wisdom, courage, and generosity ; Rymer puts 
it that " all crown'd heads " should possess the qualities 
,of heroes. 77 Rymer's question, " Whether in Poetry a 

n Cf. T. L. A., p. 23; Poetics, Chap, xm; La Mesnardiere, p. 20. 

" T. L. A., p. 43. 

" Cf. La Mean., p. 120; T. L. A., p. 61. 
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King can be an accessary to a crime," 78 may be related to 
tbe same passage in tbe French critic. If a king is to be 
a model of virtue, naturally be is not to be charged witb 
tbe commission of crimes. In anotber place La Mesnar- 
diere enjoins tbe playwright, " il ne permettra jamais que 
la plus juste colere emporte si fort son Heros, qu'il en 
perde et le jugement et le respect qui est deu aux Poten- 
tats de la terre." 79 Under tbis injunction would come 
Bymer-'s rule that a subject must not kill a king. 

A knowledge of tbe Frenchman's rules is also revealed 
by Eymer in many of bis concrete criticisms. His effort 
to make out that tbe king in the Maid's Tragedy ought to 
have been but slightly or not at all blamed for Amintor's 
desertion of Aspatia is but an application of the precept 
in the Poetique that a writer ought to hide the faults of 
princes (on doit cacher leurs defauts). 80 And when we 
find the king of Fletcher's A King and No King rebuked 
for " drolling and quibbling witb Bessus and his Buf- 
foons," 81 we are reminded of the injunction in tbe 
Poetique that characters ought not to indulge in " senti- 
ments abjets," "unworthy of the glory and pride of a 
great soul." S2 Melantius, of the Maid's Tragedy, is re- 
proved for his violent and irreverent conduct to the new 
king; and we find that his conduct does break tbe rule 
that subjects should not outrage their sovereigns, or cour- 
tiers fail in the observances which are a part of their pro- 
fession. 83 Other examples of this agreement between 
Rymer's censures and La Mesnardiere's rules might be 
given, but perhaps the above are sufficient to illustrate the 

T. L. A., p. 115. Prof. Spingarn points out this parallelism. 

'* La Mean., p. 104. Quoted also by Spingarn, Vol. n, p. 346. 

" La Mesn., p. 102. « T. L. A., p. 64. 

M La Mesn., p. 304. 

» Cf. T. L. A., p. 122; La Mesn., p. 294. 
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parallelism between the two authors in regard to the prin- 
ciple of decorum. 

In addition, rules on various minor matters, promul- 
gated in the French work, are applied by the English 
critic. For example, in the Poetique we find that the title 
of a dramatic poem ought to be the name of the hero, or 
some phrase which will express in a few syllables the prin- 
cipal action. 84 Patly enough comes Rymer, writing of 
the Maid's Tragedy, " Amintor therefore \i. e., because 
the action centres around him] should have named the 
Tragedy, and some additional title should have hinted the 
Poet's design." 85 In accord with the same rule are the 
remarks about Othello: "So much ado, so much stress, so 
much passion and repetition about an Handkerchief! 
Why was not this call'd the Tragedy of the Handker- 
chief? " 86 La Mesnardiere's opinion in regard to his- 
torical characters is, " La principale des Regies qu'il doit 
observer en ceci, est de n'introduire jamais un Heros ou 
une Heroine avec d'autres inclinations que celles que les 
Histoires ont jadis remarquees en eux." In this connec- 
tion note Bymer's complaint about the characters in 
Shakspere's Julius Ccesar, that the dramatist might write 
over them, " This is Brutus ; this is Cicero ; this is Caesar. 
But generally his History flies in his Face ; And comes in 
flat contradiction to the Poet's imagination." 8T 

But enough of citing examples. The points of con- 
tact are numerous. And since we have seen that Rymer 
avows acquaintance with La Mesnardiere's work, it seems 
highly probable that he is indebted to the French critic 
for many of his ideas. 

"La Mean., p. 47. Cited by Spingarn, op. tit., Vol. n, p. 345, 
who also cites other critics, much less likely to have been heeded 
by Rymer. 

85 T. L. A., p. 105. "8. V. of T., p. 135. 

" Cf. Mean., p. 114, and 8. V. of T., p. 148. 
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VI 



Although La Mesnardiere is more closely akin to 
Rymer than Rapin is, it is not surprising that the English 
writer also borrowed details of criticism more or less 
freely from the critic with whom he, as translator, had 
come into such close contact. 

Of course the preface to Rymer's translation of the 
Reflexions is full of echoes of Rapin. The brief account 
of criticism, as Prof. Spingarn points out, follows Rapin 
closely. Other resemblances appear. The French writer 
exclaims, " Dans quelles f autes ne sont pas tombez la 
plupart des Poetes Espagnols et Italiens pour les [i. e., 
" ces regies "] avoir ignorees ?" Likewise Rymer calls 
upon his readers to " examine how unhappy the greatest 
English Poets have been through their ignorance or negli- 
gence of these fundamental Rules and Laws of Aris- 
totle." 88 Rymer several times cites the opinions of the 
man whose work he is translating; as, for instance, the 
belief that the English " have a Genius for Tragedy above 
all other people," and the related remark on the delight 
which that nation takes in cruel spectacles. 89 Other 
echoes are heard — as in the condemnation of Petrarch's 
Africa and of the chimerical nature of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso. In short, as one might expect, Rymer in his preface 
borrows many ideas from the man whose work he is 
translating. 

It is more significant to find traces of similarity to 
Rapin's views in Rymer's other pieces of criticism. Thus 
the English critic's remarks on the necessity of regulating 
" fancy " by reason, may well have been based upon a 

** Rapin, (Euvres, Amsterdam, 1709, Vol. 11, p. 91; and Pref. to 
Rap., p. 8. 

"Rapin, Vol. n, pp. 171, 164; Pref., pp. 5 and 6. 
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recollection of the passage in the Reflexions, " La raison 
doit etre encore plus forte que le genie, pour scavoir jus- 
ques ou l'emportement doit aller " — which Rymer trans- 
lates, " Reason ought to be much stronger than the Eancy, 
to discern how far the Transports may be carried." 90 
Again, as Prof. Spingarn points out, Rapin's censure of 
Angelica in Ariosto's poem and Armida in Tasso's as too 
immodest is paralleled by Rymer's criticism of Evadne in 
the Maid's Tragedy. Rapin concludes his remarks thus: 
" Ces deux Poetes otent aux femmes leur caractere, qui 
est le pudeur;" and Rymer declares that " Mature knows 
nothing in the manners which so properly and particularly 
distinguishes woman as doth her modesty." fll 

Similar resemblances are found in the Short View of 
Tragedy. Rapin states that comedy has a moral aim, and 
commends Aristophanes for his evident didactic purpose 
in one of his plays, the Lysistrata, (which Rapin terms 
" Les Harangueuses," and Rymer, in his translation, the 
" Parliament of Women "). In like manner the English 
critic remarks of Aristophanes, "This Author appears in 
his Function, a man of wonderful zeal for Vertue." 92 
Moreover, Rymer's remarks on the function and place of 
love in tragedy seem distinctly reminiscent of passages 
in the Reflexions. He praises the Greeks because in their 
drama love did not " come whining on the Stage to Effemi- 
nate the Majesty of their Tragedy." Rapin states, " c'est 
degrader la Tragedie de cet air de Majeste qui luy est 
propre, que d'y meler de l'amour " ; and, a little later, 
as Rymer significantly translates, "Nothing to me shews so 

*°T. L. A., p. 8; Rapin. II, p. 108; Rymer's trans., p. 23. 
"Cf. Crit. Essays 17th Cent., Vol. n, p. 346; T. L. A., pp. 112, 
113; Rapin, Vol. n, p. 117. 
" Rapin, Vol. II, p. 103 ; 8. V. of T., p. 22. 
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mean and senseless, as for one to amuse himself with 
whining about frivolous kindnesses." 93 

From the above indications it seems clear that Bymer 
throughout his career in criticism had in mind the injunc- 
tions of the man whose work he had translated at the be- 
ginning of that career. It is worth noting, however, that 
the similarities to Rapin are not of the same nature as 
those to La Mesnardiere, or even, so far as we can judge, 
as those to Mambrun. In the last-mentioned cases the 
similarities occurred in the use of numerous minute rules 
which are especially characteristic of Aristotelian formal- 
ism. In the case of Rapin the borrowings are of a less 
distinctive nature. 

VII 

The similarities in detail between Bymer and the re- 
maining French critics of the group are less weighty and 
may be dismissed more briefly. 

The critique of the Cid, with its civilities and its cour- 
tesies, is quite different from Eymer's bluff fault-finding ; 
nevertheless there are certain anticipations of Rymer's 
method, as in the condemnation of Chimene because, con- 
trary to what decorum assigns to her sex, she is too senti- 
mental a lover and too unnatural a daughter ; and in the 
examination of the probability of Rodrigue's movements 
after he has killed the Count. 94 And it may be worthy 
of note that Chimene is upbraided for forgetting her mod- 
esty in the fifth act. 95 But these features are not of great 
significance. 

"8. V. of T., p. 62 (italics mine) ; Rapin, Vol. n, p. 165; Rymer's 
translation, p. 119. 
**Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. xn, p. 472; p. 476. 
" Op. cit., p. 481. 
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Hedelin's Pratique du Theatre furnishes parallelisms 
which are rather more indicative of Rymer's actual ac- 
quaintance with the work. It seems quite probable that 
the English writer in the general content of his account of 
the ancient drama, found in the Short View of Tragedy, 
is following the Abbe. The latter goes into the matter in 
some detail, and gives most of the facts which Rymer 
uses. 96 And Rymer's anecdote in The Tragedies of the 
Last Age in regard to the priests of Bacchus, while it may 
have been taken from some ancient authority, probably 
came through Hedelin, who writes : 

" Aussi quand dans la suite du temps Phrynicus Dis- 
ciple de Thespis, Aeschyle, et quelques autres a. l'exemple 
de leur Maitre insererent dans leurs Tragedies des Ac- 
teurs recitans des vers touchant quelque histoire qui ne 
faisoit point partie des loiianges de Bacchus, les Pretres 
de ce Dieu le trouverent alors fort mauvais et s'en plai- 
gnirent tout haut, disans, Que dans ces Episodes il n'y 
avoit rien qui put s'approprier, ni aux actions, ni aux 
bienf aits, ni aux mysteres de leur Dieu : ce qui donna lieu 
a ce Proverbe, En tout cela rien de Bacchus." Eymer 
puts it, in his vigorous way, that the priests " mutini'd " 
against the insertion of these episodes, " thought it ran 
off from the Text," and finally " roar'd out, Nothing to 
Dionisus, nothing to Dionysus." 9T 

Again, Rymer's statement, " Some have remark' d, that 
Athens being a Democracy, the Poets, in favour of their 
Government, expos'd Kings, and made them unfortunate," 
may refer to Hedelin's comment that the Athenians de- 



" Hedelin, op. tit., pp. 153 ff. 

" Cf . HeMelin, p. 161 ; T. h. A., p. 12. 
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lighted to see the misfortunes of Kings shown upon the 
stage. 98 

Although it seems probable that Eymer was chiefly in- 
fluenced by Dacier, as will be seen shortly, in his advo- 
cacy of the chorus, nevertheless he is in this matter not 
without points of contact with the author of the Pra- 
tique." It will suffice to mention one. Hedelin urges, 
after advancing various other arguments for the use of 
the chorus, that it would insure continuity of action, 
unity of scene, and unity of time — for how could the 
chorus be supposed to stay on the scene of action days and 
weeks without eating or drinking or sleeping? Eymer 
likewise contends that the chorus is a valuable aid in pre- 
serving the unities, " Because the Chorus is not to be 
trusted out of sight, is not to eat or drink till they have 
given up their Verdict, and the Plaudite is over." 10 ° 

All in all, it would seem that Eymer must have been 
acquainted with La Pratique du Theatre. 

We have seen that Corneille's critical utterances were 
known to Eymer. The detailed indebtedness, however, 
seems slight. Prof. Spingarn points out the resemblance 
between Eymer's belief in the didactic purpose of poetry, 
and Corneille's. 101 But the similarity is confined to the 
general tenor of the statements, 102 and the same doctrine 
was held by other critics, so no specific indebtedness may 
be alleged. Another point of contact noted by Prof. Spin- 

,8 T. of L. A., p. 29 ; Hedelin, Book II, p. 62. The English trans- 
lation is quoted by Prof. Spingarn (in, p. 341) but not with refer- 
ence to this passage in the T. of L. A. 

" Prof. Spingarn ( op. tit., Vol. n, p. 347 ) gives general references 
to both Hedelin and Dacier. 

100 Cf. Hedelin, pp. 190 ff.; 8. V. of T., p. 161; italics mine. 

101 Crit. Essays 17th Gent., Vol. ii, p. 347. No specific reference 
is given. 

103 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. I, p. 17; T. L. A., p. 140. 
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gam concerns the care for the royal prerogative evinced 
by the two critics. Rymer holds that in poetry a king may 
not be accessory to a crime; Corneille forbids the drama- 
tist to portray a king in a secondary role. 103 Whether 
the two critics have in view exactly the same thing may 
be donbted. The resemblance is in the minute care for 
the royal welfare and reputation, to which court decorum 
leads. Eymer's inspiration for his remarks here more 
probably came from La Mesnardiere, as already noted. 

Other uncertain echoes might be pointed out. But 
whereas it seems clear that Rymer knew Corneille's cri- 
ticism, it does not seem probable that he was much inftu- 
enced by it. Nor is this strange. Corneille was only in 
part a formalist. Rymer was thoroughly one, and could 
obtain elsewhere critical doctrines more fully in accord 
with his views than Corneille's were. 

Le Bossu's work appeared in 1675, but there is nothing 
to indicate that Rymer made use of it in the Tragedies of 
the Last Age, which appeared two years later. There are 
indeed a few parallelisms, but these may best be accounted 
for by assuming a common indebtedness to earlier critics. 
Thus the idea that the poet's judgment should always 
control his fancy is found in Le Bossu's book and likewise 
in Rymer's. But it also appears in the latter's Preface 
to Ra-pin published before Le Bossu's book, and its pro- 
bable source is Rapin. 104 The most striking points of 
similarity between the Short View and the French trea- 
tise on the epic are such as may well be explained by the 
theory of a common origin. Le Bossu gives a brief ac- 
count of the origin of tragedy, and at first it seems pro- 

im T. L. A., p. 115; Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. I, pp. 270 ff. 
104 Cf. Le Bossu, p. 25 ; T. of L. A., p. 8 ; Pref. Rap., p. 5. 
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bable that Rymer used this in preparing his treatment 
of the same topic; but Hedelin's account, already men- 
tioned, furnishes closer parallels, and is a more likely 
source ; and it is worth noting that Le Bossu acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the same writer. 

In general, it is altogether more probable that Bymer, 
concerned with the drama, should have reinforced his 
ideas from French treatises on the drama, than it is that 
he should have been influenced by stray remarks in Le 
Bossu's Traite du Poeme fipique. The formalistic resem- 
blances exist; the evidences of indebtedness are doubtful. 

The most important feature of Dacier's commentary on 
Aristotle, for those who seek proof of his influence on the 
Short View of Tragedy, is his advocacy of the chorus. 
Dacier recommends the use of the chorus because, for one 
reason, it compels the dramatist to preserve unity of place. 
In addition, it prevents him from placing the action of 
his tragedy in " chambers and cabinets/' because the cho- 
rus, which must always be on the stage, cannot reasonably 
be supposed to witness the private transactions of kings 
and princes. And it is advisable to prevent the appear- 
ance of such actions on the stage, because it must be 
remembered that the audience, too, is always present, and 
it is essentially improbable that they should be admitted 
to the cabinets of princes; the dramatist is apt to forget 
this improbability, but the presence of a chorus would 
force it upon his attention. So the chorus ought to be re- 
established, " qui seul peut redonner a la Tragedie son 
premier lustre, et forcer les Po'etes a faire un choix plus 
juste des actions qu'ils prennent pour sujet." 105 

Eymer, like Dacier, looks to the chorus to reform 
tragedy. 106 Like Dacier he holds that the chorus " is not 

105 Dacier, La Poetique, p. 330. Italics mine. 
™S. V. of T., p. 1. 
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to be drawn through a Key-hole, . . . nor stow'd in a gar- 
ret, ... so must of necessity keep the Poet to unity of 
place." 107 And of Jonson's Catiline he asks, " how comes 
the Chorus into Oatilins Cabinet? " 108 Moreover, if the 
chorus be employed, " the Spectators are thereby se- 
cured, that their Poet shall not juggle, or put upon them 
in the matter of Place, and Time, other than is just and 
reasonable for the representation." 109 

In another place Dacier advances another argument in 
support of the chorus, which Rymer also uses. Dacier 
writes that in barring the chorus from tragedy, modern 
writers have deprived themselves of a great advantage; 
" car toute la Musique qu'on peut placer dans les inter- 
medes de nos pieces et les balets qu'on peut y ajouter ne 
font nullement le meme effet, parce qu'ils ne peuvent 
etre considerez comme parties de la Tragedie ; ce sont des 
membres etrangers qui la corrompent et qui la rendent 
monstrueuse." 110 Echoes Rymer, " And the Poet has 
this benefit ; the Chorus is a goodly Show, so that he need 
not ramble from his subject out of his Wits for some for- 
eign Toy or Hobby-horse, to humor the Multitude." U1 

With all this similarity, extending even to phraseology, 
it is quite clear that Rymer derived his arguments for the 
chorus from Dacier. It should be remembered, of course, 
that this does not preclude the possibility of his having 
also referred to Hedelin's arguments on the same subject ; 
as we have seen, it is probable he did consult Hedelin. 
But the great bulk of his indebtedness in this matter is to 
Dacier ; and, from a consideration of chronological data, it 
seems certain that Dacier, and not Hedelin, furnished the 

m Ibid., p. 161. Italics mine. u0 Dacier, pp. 516-517. 
™Ibid., p. 160. m S. V. of T., p. 2. 

""Ibid., p. 2. 
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initial impulse for Rymer's advocacy of the chorus. For 
Hedelin's book had appeared in 1657; had Rymer been 
much impressed by its arguments in favor of the chorus, 
he could have introduced the matter in his Tragedies of 
the Last Age, which came out in 1677. But not until 
Dacier's book appeared, in 1692, do we find Rymer inter- 
esting himself in the question. 

Aside from the discussion of the chorus, there is little 
to show that Dacier had much influence upon the English 
critic As in the case of Le Bossu, there is resemblance 
in the formalism of the critical ideas ; but the important 
critical details seem to have been supplied to Rymer by 
the earlier members of the school. 



VIII 

From the foregoing survey of the points of contact be- 
tween Rymer and the members of the French school of 
rules it is evident that he agrees with them not only in 
general critical attitude, but also in a great number of 
detailed rules. And from the phrasal similarities, and, 
in some cases, from explicit acknowledgment, it seems 
clear that Rymer was familiar with the writings of this 
group and derived the most important and essential fea- 
tures of his critical theory from its members. 

That he could have derived them from any other school of 
criticism is impossible, because he resembles no other 
school so closely as he does the French school of rules. 
That he could have formulated his method for himself, 
basing his rules directly upon Aristotle and Horace, is 
highly improbable. To be sure, his references to these 
two authorities are constant. Aristotle in particular is 
cited as the law-giver of literary criticism. But the 
Aristotelian dicta that Rymer emphasizes are the dicta 
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emphasized by his formalistic predecessors, and he inter- 
prets these dicta as they did. Aristotle's demand for 
probability was for Kymer a demand for strictly formal- 
istic verisimilitude; and Aristotle's demand for decorum 
was for Rymer a demand for the observance of court 
etiquette. The English critic may have been acquainted 
with the Poetics; but he beheld it through French 
spectacles. 

Rymer was probably more directly indebted to Horace 
than to Aristotle, for Horace tends to enunciate rules 
rather than principles; is something of a formalist him- 
self. Yet in general the Englishman's relations to Horace 
resemble those to Aristotle. When we find Rymer com- 
paring those qualities Shakspere has given Iago with those 
Horace laid down as typical of the soldier, the indebted- 
ness may be direct. 112 But one doubts whether Rymer 
would have been so insistent on the matter, had not decor- 
um been so strongly emphasized by the French Aristotel- 
ian formalists; and of course, as we have seen, the bulk 
of Rymer's rules regarding decorum comes from La Mes- 
nardiere. It is significant that Rymer cites the Latin 
critic as prescribing the use of the chorus ; yet he himself 
is not won to its advocacy until 1692, when Dacier's book 
appears ; although references in the Tragedies of the Last 
Age reveal his acquaintance with the Ars Poetica in 1677. 
Horace does not move Rymer to action. The English 
critic emphasizes in Horace, as in Aristotle, only what 
the French critics have emphasized. 

The examination of Rymer's relations with the critics 
he cites most frequently merely corroborates our previous 
conclusion that his chief indebtedness is to the French 
Aristotelian formalists. Rymer's criticism is not closely 
allied to the compressed discussion of principles in Ar ia. 

M 8. V. of T., p. 93; Ars Poet., line 121. 
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totle's Poetics, or to the brief and graceful dicta of Hor- 
ace, or to the abstract theorizing of the Italian commenta- 
tors, or to the unsystematized and parasitic neo-classicism 
of previous English critics, but it is attached by closest 
bonds to the practice of the French school of rules. 113 
Rymer was not himself a codifier of the rules, but he ap- 
plies the rules codified by the French formalists. He is 
predominantly a follower of the French rules. 

But this is not all. Certain facts indicate that it was 
through him that French Aristotelian formalism, as dis- 
tinguished from the laxer forms of neo-classicism, was in- 
troduced into England. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the fact that French literature in general had a de- 
cided vogue in England during the last decades of the 
seventeenth century. M. Charlanne 114 has brought to- 
gether much evidence to prove this point ; and indeed, one 
has but to observe the numerous translations and importa- 
tions advertised in the Term Catalogues to be convinced. 
But while this is true of French literature as a whole, the 
condition in regard to French criticism requires more ac- 
curate statement. It is significant that no evidence has 
been adduced to prove that any works of the French 
school of rules circulated in England before Rymer trans- 
lated the Reflexions of Eapin. And it is of equal signifi- 
cance that while, after 1674, one finds fairly frequent 
mention of the later French formalists, — of Rapin, Hede- 
lin, Le Bossu, and finally Dacier, 116 — the earlier members 

us Of course this is not to deny that Rymer knew Scaliger, or 
Sidney and Jonson, or even that he presents resemblances to them 
in occasional unimportant details. 

U4 L. Charlanne, L'Influence Francaise en Angleterre, etc., cf. 
especially pp. 95-120. 

u ° Charlanne, pp. 309 ff., gives proofs that these critics were known 
in England at this time. Indeed, Dryden refers to Le Bossu and 
Rapin as early as 1679, in the Preface to Troilus and Crestida. Ed. 
Ker.. I, pp. 213, 228. 
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of the group seem still to be unknown. The first of these 
facts supports the view that Rymer introduced Aristotel- 
ian formalism into England; that it was not familiarly 
known by English critics before Rymer's first venture in 
literary criticism. The second fact shows that when Eng- 
lish critics did turn to the French Aristotelian formalists, 
it was to the later and on the whole less rigid representa- 
tives that they turned. !No evidence has come to notice 
to show that Mambrun and La Mesnardiere, the critics 
to whom Rymer was most closely related, were directly 
known in England at any time throughout the last half 
of the century. Therefore there is reason to believe that 
many of the most rigid rules of the French formalistic 
system were generally known in England only through 
Rymer. 

A glance at the statistics 116 of translation supports 
these views. When a French critic became relatively well 
known in England, his works were translated. It does not 
appear that La Mesnardiere and Mambrun were translat- 
ed at all. Moreover, Rymer was the first to translate into 
English the criticism of any member of the French school 
of rules, his translation of Rapin appearing, it will be re- 
called, in 1674. 117 Hedelin's book was translated ten 
years later, and Le Bossu's in 1695. That is, it was well 
toward the end of the century before even the later critics 
belonging to the French school of rules became well 
enough known to warrant translation. And during all 
this time Rymer's work was exerting its influence on Eng- 
lish critical ideas. 

u, Cf. Arber's reprint of the Term Catalogues. Also, the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, etc. 

UI It is true that Rapin's comparison between the eloquence of 
Demosthenes and that of Cicero was translated in 1672, the com- 
parison between Plato and Aristotle in 1673. But these are not 
pieces of formalistic criticism. 
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To corroborate the theory that these facts support it 
would be necessary to investigate English criticism during 
the last half of the seventeenth century and analyze in it 
the appearance of strictly formalistic ideas. If such ideas 
manifest themselves only after Bymer's work is published, 
and if the expression of such ideas is often accompanied 
by explicit acknowledgement of indebtedness to Rymer, 
the case is well-nigh proved. But that is matter for a sep- 
arate inquiry. 118 It is enough here to note that there is 
reason to believe that not only is Rymer an English repre- 
sentative of the French formalists, owing his critical ideas 
to them, but that he was largely instrumental in introduc- 
ing into English literary criticism the rigid system of the 
French school of rules. 

George B. Dtttton. 



"•An inquiry which I hope to put in shape Boon. 



